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thought of his restoration but that he was doing
his duty to God and the King. Arundel had
ample proof of the latter, and he could point to
the avowed esteem and affection in which the
Archbishop was held by both high and low in the
diocese ; but the Duke of Norfolk would not
hear him. Never would he be persuaded that
Wolsey was not dreaming of a return to power;
and he knew that he was staking his own head on
the odds. Henry's attitude was not unfriendly,
but Arundel found that Wolsey's enemies had
been stirring up the people with stories of his
building and the magnificence of his surround-
ings ; and Cromwell wrote to his former master
begging him to desist from building at such a
time. That and the news Arundel brought him
from London made it abundantly clear that the
door was still closed to him there.

Meanwhile, in York, his reputation, both as an
Archbishop and as a public benefactor, was
steadily increasing. Even his enemies were dumb-
founded at the reports of him. A pamphlet of
the times speaks of him as one in whom the former
Wolsey could hardly be recognised. For such .
evil reports had reached the northern province of
its Archbishop's behaviour ; and, fostered by the
fact that he never visited his diocese, these stories
had been farmed into a flame of hostility. Wolsey
had arrived among enemies, but his behaviour
had gradually turned the public mind in his
favour. He was now a beloved shepherd of